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For “The Friend.” 

A Superficial Ministry, 

(Concluded from page 390.) 

Francis Howsgill, one of the early Friends, in 
letter to Margaret Fell, writes : ‘‘ We preach the 
ross ; and them that cannot own us there, we lay 
0 bands on.” Another co-laborer of that day, 
) the same saith: “ My work is to strengthen 
ne weak, and to press home to the foundation of 
rod, and not to admire the persons of men.” 
nd another in true filial dedication and single- 
ess of heart to the Lord alone, thus pleadeth with 
er—“ Pray that the living God may be honored, 
ad His name exalted forevermore.” It will not 
for the delegated shepherds of the flock, from 
ay expediential motive, to withhold more than 
‘meet of those practical, though heart-searching 
uths and doctrines, which the Lord would have 
oclaimed, whether they will hear, or whether 
yey will forbear. Nor will it be an excusing 
ea for keeping silence because that 


—— a worldly spirit has crept in, 
That fain the kingdom through new ways would win.” 
either that the time prophesied by the Apostle 
| indeed come, ‘‘ When they (the people) will 
% endure sound doctrine; but after their own 
sts shall they heap to themselves teachers hav- 
g itching ears.” For, in the language of the 
tophet, “ Woe to the rebellious children that 
fe counsel but not of me; and that cover with 
covering but not of my spirit that they may add 
p to sin: which say to the seers, See not; and 
‘the prophets, prophesy not unto us right,things ; 
eak unto us smooth things, prophesy deceits: 
} ye out of the way, turn aside out of the path, 
se the Holy One of Israel to cease from before 
Neither again will the mere profession of 
gion on the part of those who hear—having 
name to live, without submission to the search- 
, quickening power and life of the Lord Jesus 
ealed in the soul—excuse those who dwell near 
with the “swift witness” against evil, from 
muly lifting the warning voice. For re- 
n is 
“Not more affronted by avowed neglect, 
Than by the mere dissembler’s feigned respect. 
What is all righteousness that men devise ? 
_ What—but a sordid bargain for the skies ?” 
gain, “Is not my word like as a fire? saith 
d; and like a hammer that breaketh the 
‘in pieces?” Who can tell when it may 
‘Him, in heavenly mercy, to break in upon 


the rocky heart, and to consume the stubble, with 
the dross and the tin, as well as the reprobate 
silver, and to proclaim liberty to the captive, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound ; 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
Wherefore this language of the Most High seems 
to be written for our learning in this particular: 
‘‘ Behold, I am against them (the prophets) that 
prophesy false dreams, saith the Lord, and do tell 
them, and cause my people to err by their lies, 
and by their lightness; yet I sent them not, nor 
commanded them ; therefore they shall not profit 
this people at all, saith the Lord.” 

Christ crucified remains to be unto the Jews a 
stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; 
but, continues the apostle, unto them which are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God. ‘Through the 
eternal Spirit, he offered himself without spot,” 
that we, through obedience to His saving, all- 
sufficient grace, might grow in the knowledge of 
His will, which is life eternal. But, as says a 
modern writer, ‘‘ He will have no clipping and 
paring down of His message. No trimming to 
suit the religious taste of the times. Remember’ 
continues the same, ‘that it was the marked dis- 
tinction of the mystery from the history and the 
vast difference between the birth of Christ in the 
heart, to mere words and doctrines about it, which 
formed the whole of the christianity preached by 
the primitive Friends, as, in point of fact, it 
forms the whole truth of the matter; just as the 
living man, and not his picture, forms the reality 
of his existence.”” There is no safety for any, but 
in the littleness, the lowliness and teachableness, 
all life through, of-a little child. We grow in 
stature in the Truth and in Christ, just in propor- 
tion as we grow in meekness, in humility, in con- 
trition, in child-likedness—the fruits of His spirit 
—before Him. And we can alone be made 
teachers of these sacred mysteries which are hid 
from the natural man—the wise, and the prudent, 
and the uniortified of this world, by deep in- 
dwelling with the Lord of life and glory; and 
thus experience the spiritual eye anointed to see 
of those things which belong to our present and 
eternal peace. Paul, the learned Paul, would 
not even speak in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth; herein exemplifying his own precept: 
‘Though we have known Christ after the flesh, 
yet now henceforth know we him no more.” God 
will have nothing but His own new begetting— 
no flesh to glory in His presence; but hath ever 
chosen the foolish things of the world, and the 
weak things, and the base things, &c., to confound 
the wisdom of the wise,” &c. Neither parts nor 
talents are the requisite outfit, but an humble, 
waiting, panting state, with the renewed touches 
of that “live coal” from off the heavenly altar, 
which alone can sanctify the lips, and open the 
mouth to show forth the Lord’s praise, who 
alone is the living, lifegiving spring and source of 
all ministry and of all truth. Neither can any 
effectually minister, but of that which they have 
tasted and handled spiritually of the good word of 
life. As there is a deep indwelling with Christ, 


operation of His Spirit—the anointing within 
which teacheth ad/ things—upon the heart, such 
baptized ones,—becoming first purified themselves 
—are enabled to see with enlightened vision, and 
livingly to minister to the comfort and help of 
others. But let not any mistake the call or the 
qualification: Let not any presume to journey 
while the cloud rests upon the tabernacle. May 
none seek to minister when the Lord doth not 
first proclaim the ‘ woe.’’ For so sure as we at- 
tempt to lift the voice without the Divine man- 
date, so surely will the gift, if conferred, be with- 
drawn; and the hearers, so far as our influence 
extends, will be scattered as upon the dark and 
barren mountains. “Oh ! the plungings witnessed 
in our meetings,” writes Jane Pierson (1793.) 
‘‘ There is an active spirit got in, that takes its 
food upon the surface, or catches at it flying in 
the airy regions. With food of this nature, some 
seek to feed and to be fed. I have painfully sat 
under some recent testimonies when it seemed 
clear to me sin held its empire: and what was 
delivered, though sound truths, yet did not slay 
the man of sin.”’ 

May all, upon whom the Lord has caused His 
anointing oil to be poured for the exercise of the 
ministry, keep in the littleness, the inwardness— 
remembering from whence we are, even from the 
dust—with the eye to Him as those “ of servants 
look unto the nand of their masters, and as the 
eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her mistress.”’ 
May these be much engaged “to measure the 
temple of God, and them that worship therein,” 
so as never to turn aside to a floating, popular, or 
superficial ministry. Being assured that that 
which is of God alone gathers to God, and that 
which is of the world is owned by the world. 
May these know their Thummim and their Urim 
to be with the Holy One, that thus they may 
minister that and that only which they have re- 
ceived, not by man, nor by anything of man, “ bué 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

May such as are just being called into the ranks 
of this holy warfare, keep watchful, keep prayer- 
ful; and, as it were in ‘the back part of the 
desert’”’ with their wouths in the dust before the 
Lord, till the full time be come for their coming 
up with acceptance before His altar. As you 
thus tarry for Him, watching daily at His gates, 
waiting at the posts of His doors, you will abun- 
dantly have verified in your peaceful experience, 
“A bruised reed shall He not break, and smoking 
flax shall he not quench, till he send forth judyg- 
ment unto victory.” As also the prophetic as- 
surance, ‘The Lord God hath opened mine ear.” 
He ‘hath given me the tongue of the learned, 
that I should know how to speak a word in season 
to him that is weary: he waketh morning by 
morning: he wakeneth mine ear to hear as the 
learned.” May these be kept from day to day as 
in the hollow of His hand. May their hearts be 
much poured out in supplication before Him, and 
because of their chaste zeal, and filial fear, may 
they be preserved and guarded by the Shepherd 
of Israel, even as the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem, the beloved city. May He, in his own 


and a willing, patient submission to the leavening|time, unfold more and more of the mysteries of 
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their coast ; and let His right hand be with them 
to keep them from evil, that it may not grieve 
them. May the Lord grant this for His dear 
Son’s sake, and for His ever blessed cause’ sake, 
that His name, kingdom and power, may be ex- 
alted in and through and by him, and over all. 


+ <-—____ 
“Say Your Prayers in Fair Weather.” 


A sea captain of a profligate character, who 
commanded a vessel trading between Liverpool 
and America, during the last war, once took on 
board a man as a common sailor, to serve during 
the voyage, just as he was leaving the port. The 
new-comer was soon found to be of a most quar- 
relsome, untractable disposition, a furious blasphe- 
mer and drunkard. Besides these disqualifica- 
tions, he was wholly ignorant of nautical affairs, 
or counterfeited ignorance to escape duty: in 
short, he was the bane and plague of the vessel, 
and refused obstinately to give any account of 
himself, or his family, or past life. 

At length a violent storm arose ; all hands were 
piped upon deck, and all, as the captain thought, 
seemed too few to save the ship. When the men 
were mustered to their quarters, the sturdy blas- 
phemer was missing, and my friend went below 
to seek for him ; great was his surprise at finding 
him on his knees, repeating the Lord’s prayer 
with wonderful rapidity, over and over again, as 
if he had bound himself to countless reiterations. 
Vexed at what he deemed hypocrisy or cowardice, 
he shook him roughly by the collar, exclaiming, 
“ say your prayers in fair weather.’ The man 
rose up, observing in a low voice, “‘God grant I 
may ever see fair weather to say them.” 

In a few hours the storm happily abated, a 
week more brought them to harbor, and an inci- 
dent so trivial passed quickly away from the 
memory of the captain; the more easily, as the 
man in question was paid off the day after land- 
ing, and appeared not again. 

Four years more had elapsed, during which, 
though the captain had twice been shipwrecked, 
and was grievously hurt by the falling of a spar, 
he pursued without amendment a life of profligacy 
and contempt of God. At the end of this period 
he arrived in the port of New York, after a very 
tedious and dangerous voyage from England. 

It was on a First-day morning, and the streets 
were thronged with persons proceeding to the 
several houses of worship with which that city 
abounds; but the captain was bent on far other 
occupation, designing to drown the recollection of 

erils and deliverances, in a celebrated tavern 
which he had too long and too often frequented. 

As he walked leisurely towards this goal, he 
encountered a very dear friend, a quondam asso- 
ciate‘of many a thoughtless hour. Salutations 
over, the captain seized him by the arm, declar- 
ing that he should accompany him to the hotel. 
‘‘T will do so,” replied the other, with great calm- 
ness, ‘‘on condition that you come with me first 
for a single hour into this house (a church,) and 
thank God for his mercies to you on the deep.” 
The captain was ashamed to refuse, so the two 
friends entered together. Already all the seats 
were occupied, and a dense crowd filled the aisle ; 
but, by dint of personal exertion, they succeeded 
in reaching a position right in front of the pulpit, 
at about five yards’ distance. The preacher, one 
of the most popular of the day, riveted the atten- 
tion of the entire congregation, including the cap- 
tain himself, to whom his features and voice, 
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particularly when he spoke with animation. At|through ages and generations. And so, I 5 
length the preacher’s eye fell upon the spot where|that Christ, the universal fountain of life, the 8 


the two men stood. 


He suddenly paused—still | of righteousness, the ocean and fulness of spirit 


gazing upon the captain, as if to make himself|light, life and virtue, from whom is commun 


sure that he labored under no optical delusion— 
and, after a silence of more than a minute, pro- 
nounced with a voice that shook the building, 
* Say your prayers in fair weather.” 

The hearers were lost in amazement, nor was it 
until a considerable time had elapsed that the 
preacher recovered sufficient self-possession to re- 
count the incident with which the reader is already 
acquainted, adding, with deep emotion, that the 
words which his captain uttered in the storm, had 
clung to him by day and by night after his land- 
ing, as if an angel had been charged with the 
duty of repeating them in his ears, that he felt 
the holy call as coming direct from above, to do 
the work of his crucified Master. This striking 
incident, through Divine grace, produced such an 
effect on the mind of the captain, that when the 
people dispersed, he exchanged the hotel for the 
house of the preacher. The religious impressions 
then received appeared to deepen and strengthen 
with the succeeding years of his life. 


For “The Friend.” 
Christ Jesus the Light of the World. 


I believe that some extracts from the writings 
of Charles Marshall have, years since, appeared in 
“The Friend,” and, possibly, the portion which 
follows may have been included. If, however, 
such has been the case, it may perhaps be con- 
sidered worthy of another insertion, and will pro- 
bably be new to some of our readers. ©. Marshall 
says: ‘‘ Now, for the sake of all who desire the 
true and saving knowledge of Christ Jesus, it is 
on my spirit yet further to open the nature and 
property of this principle and light; whose foun- 
tain is the Eternal Being and everlasting ocean of 
Divine fulness, and its nature and quality is one 
with this fountain from which it comes. John 
testified, ‘In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God,’ &. ‘In him was life, 
and the life was the light of men.’ He also testi- 
fied, that he was not that light, but came for a 
witness, to bear witness, that that was the true 
light, which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world: so the original of this light is Christ 
Jesus, the Word. 

“But some may query thus, Is Christ the light 
in every man? 

“To which I answer, Christ doth appear by his 
light in every man; and the light Which comes 
from Christ, is in every man; as may be clearly 
demonstrated from the Scriptures of Truth. And 
though I account it wunecessary to answer the 
curious inquiries of such, who seeking to know 
much, do not walk answerable to what they know; 
yet for the sake of such, whose understandings 
are not opened, and yet are inquiring the way to 
Sion, I add this similitude: The natural sun is 
placed by the Oreator to lighten the outward 
world, and doth extend from its body a measure 
of its light and natural property, shining on the 
just and the unjust, and so doth daily give forth 
of that virtue which is inherent in itself. When 
the sun shineth on any object whatsoever, we 
sometimes say, the sun there appears; and other 


cated a measure of his nature, property ax 
quality, is given by the Father, to enlighten 2 
the sons and daughters of men, who according 
are all enlightened with his spiritual appearaneg 
and though this appearance cannot be called t 
fulness, yet being a measure of that fulness, it 
one in nature and property with, and inseparab 
from the fulness. And though through its virt 
life is daily communicated unto the sons of me 
who wait for the appearance thereof, as for ti 
morning light, and cannot live unto God witho 
it, yet doth he admit of no diminution or chang 
but all fulness of Divine light, life and glory, do 
and shall, through every age and generation, 

main with him. And although the veil of dar 
ness hath overshadowed the hearts of some, 

that when we give testimony to that univers 
appearance of the Sun of righteousness in t 
hearts of all the sons and daughters of men, th 
are ready to say, such a testimony leads to t 
diminishing of that glory and honor which b 
longs unto him, as he is the fulness and sitting 
the right hand of the Father; inferring, as 

whilst we testify to his appearance in our hear 
we exclude his presence elsewhere. yet this i 
ference is as irrational as it would be for any 

conclude, that because we say of the shining ar 
appearance of the sun, there is the sun, cr thes 

there appears, therefore we exclude the being 

the sun elsewhere. For its virtue is commur 
cated to our natural bodies, every one having 

measure some enjoyment of the virtue or light 

the natural sun, which is light to the eye of t 
natural body ; and those whose spiritual senses a 
quickened by the virtue which proceeds from t 
eterpal Sun of righteousness, do thereby disce 
that these things are according to the clear mar 
festation of Truth in their inward parts; and fro 
a sense thereof, can of a truth give this testimon 
that Christ the Lord, by his holy quickeni 

Spirit, hath appeared in them to the quickeni 

of their immortal souls; and that through belie 
ing in the light, and obedience to his appearan¢ 
being come out of that state which is reprobat 
by the Lord, they can of certain experimen 

knowledge say, Christ in us the hope of glory. 

‘¢ And so when we direct people to this Wo 
Light, Law, Grace and Spirit, we do not there 
intend, that Christ Jesus, the Light of the wo 
and gift of God, is not the true Saviour, Redeen 
and Reconciler of mankind unto God. 

‘“¢ Now this light and spirit doth lead the so 
of all such as obey it, up to God, the fountal 
from whom it comes; and no man sees its natul} 
but they who are led by it; for in the light of § 
Lord alone man cometh to see light, and to h@ 
an understanding. Before this be fully seen} 
understood, the mind of man must be broug) 
down, out of all its own willings and running} 
comprehendings and searchings, to the lig 
therein to see a death to his own will, and § 
comprehended in this light ; and so man comes 
have an understanding to know him that is tr} 
and to be in him that is true. 

‘‘ Now, as any are convinced and converted§} 


times we say, there is the sun, the propriety of|this heavenly principle, which is placed in 


either of which expressions, I suppose none will 
question ; for light in that appearance is seen, and 


conscience, to be a guide and leader to mankilf 
they are led out of darkness, wherein they hf 


virtue is felt, penetrating to the refreshment of|been, while yet the light shone in darkness 


our natural bodies; and this light and heat are 
inseparable from the fulness; and notwithstand- 


which darkness no man ever comprehended 
light or heavenly grace. It sometimes me 


ing it daily shineth and displays its virtuous life|through the darkness, on man’s understand) 
though he could not assign any time or place of|into, and over all the earth and its inhabitants ;|reproving and discovering the darkness, and c# 
previous meeting, seemed not wholly unknown,|yet its body is not any way exhausted or altered |ing man to hear its small still voice; and so ¢ 
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continues reproving man whilst he remains in re- 
bellion and disobedience, all the time of his visi- 
tation, and approving and giving peace to man, 
when he is obedient. 

“Although man may change and go from it, 
and rebel against it, and thereby become one of 
them of whom Job speaks, that rebel against the 
light, and thereby know not the way of it; but 
give way to the working of the god of this world, 
io be drawn out into fading, perishing things; yet 
it remains immutable in itself, being of and from 
the unchangeable Being, and remains with man 
until it be taken from him, and he be cast into 
atter darkness. 

“The first operation of this heavenly light, in 
those who are convinced by and turned to it, the 
sift of the Father, which Christ, in his parable to 
the Jews, compared to a grain of mustard-seed, 
and to a little leaven which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal, until the whole came to 
be leavened, is to show man his inward state and 
sondition. ‘The first step in the way of life is, to 
be turned to this holy principle, that teacheth the 
sbedient to know God savingly; and when man 
somes to have a true sense of his fallen estate, and 
ees how he hath transgressed against that eternal 
Being who gave him life and breath, who waiteth 
ong to be gracious, and knocketh at the door of 
he heart, and hath striven by his Divine light, 
he sense hereof will break the heart, and tender 
he spirit before the Lord, and under the weight 
of the great burden of sin and iniquity, there will 
de a crying out, My sins are too heavy for me to 
bear, and mine iniquities are gone over mine 
head; saying as Paul did, ‘Oh wretched man that 
[ am ! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
Jeath 7? Here the eye comes to be opened that 
sees him, whom man in his disobedience hath 
pierced afresh and put to open shame; and then 
there will be days of mourning and wailing, be- 
cause of him ; and this is truly the day of Jacob’s 


trouble. 
(To be concluded.) 


Fine Music not Worship.—At first thought this 
may seem to be a very needless statement. But 
it is not. It is no mere man of straw to be 
knocked down by a paragraph. There are many 
people who make no distinction between musical 
enjoyment and rvligious feeling, who seem to ac- 
sept the awakening of their musical sensibilities 
as the working of a genuine religious experience. 
A writer in a secular paper, speaking recently of 
different concerts, made use of the following lan- 
euage : “* Moreover, Oratorio is religiously welcome 
to our Sunday evenings, for it is the grandest form 
of sacred music, often the noblest utterance of 
Holy Writ. Who can preach wore eloquently 
than Handel and Haydn? What sermon is so 

od as a chorus of the Messiah?” This is, no 
i. but the reflection df a very general public 
inion, but the position is a false one, and hurtful 
its tendency. Who ever heard an audience, or 
y portion of an audience, on leaving a concert- 
om where the Messiah had been performed, 
versing about the Saviour, as if their minds 
d been specially turned to Him or to His work, 
the performance they had listened to? Who 
er heard of a conversion resulting from the very 

t possible rendering of any song or chorus in 
hat wonderful Oratorio? No; the effect is musi- 
1, and that alone, and we cannot but feel that 
y thing which confirms the opposite impression 
ust be exceedingly injurious. The idea that 
e fivest music without the spirit of worship is 
er acceptable to God or beneficial to the con- 
ation, is a delusion and a snare.—WN. Y. 
ical Gazette. 


For “The Friend.” 


Thorns, 
The ‘ thorns in the flesh” to which we are all 


deserves much; it may be a dishonest partner in 
business, a jealous and sensitive friend, an unduti- 
ful and profligate son, an extravagant wife, or a 


subject, may do us good if we make a right use of| parsimonious husband ; but of whatever kind itis, 


them. Some are calculated to humble us. Paul 
says, that lest he should be exalted above measure 
by the abundance of revelations, a messenger of 
Satan was sent to buffet him—a thorn in the flesh 
—which his gracious Master would not remove, 
though he thrice besought the favor, giving in- 
stead the comforting assurance, “My grace is 
sufficient for thee.” Doubtless, He who is per- 
fect in wisdom, saw that it was safest for His ser- 
vant that he should be thus tried and proved. 

Some persons are afflicted with a constitutional 
tendency to drowsiness, which renders it hard 
work for them in religious meetings to keep the 
mind in that lively state of spiritual exercise, in 
which Divine worship may acceptably be per- 
formed. Many have felt this to be a very sore 
thorn—converting those seasons in which they 
fain would have gathered some spiritual manna, 
some refreshing sense of heavenly goodness, into 
a continuous and painful struggle, which seemed 
to absorb all the energies of body and mind, and 
render the poor sufferer incapable of deriving 
much satisfaction even from those ministerial 
services which conveyed comfort to their brethren. 
If such continue faithfully to contend with this 
weakness, they will receive the benefit which 
always follows from spiritual exercise, and may in 
the end find that the humiliation which it occa- 
sions them has been a blessing and a preservation 
—even as the apostle had learned that his “thorn 
in the flesh” was designed to prevent his being 
exalted above measure. 

Some have no tendency to drowsiness—they 
could not go to sleep in meeting if they were to 
try—but, alas, when they settle down in a quiet 
meeting, their thoughts fly hither and thither; 
they plan schemes of business, pleasure trips to 
the sea-shore or the mountains, or a hundred other 
things, all out of season. The mind may be ar- 
rested in its wild flight and brought home to its 
proper business, but ere a minute elapses, it will 
again be at the very ends of the earth—and some- 
times much of a meeting will pass over in this 
mental swinging to and fro as a pendulum, unless 
the Good Master is pleased to lay his calming 
hand on the individual, and spread over him a 
holy quiet. 

Some persons’ thorns are grievous bodily afllic- 
tions. When these are patiently and submissively 
borne, what a tendency they have to sweeten and 
purify the heart, and how they attract the sympa- 
thy and love of our friends. I have now in my 
mind one dear sufferer of this kind, who with un- 
complaining patience long endured the double 


even if it is the effect of our own former follies or. 
sins, yet if it is rightly endured, if it makes us 
more humble, watchful and prayerful, we may 
experience the fulfilment of the gracious promise 
made to the apostle, “My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” J. 


Too Much Care. 

The following description of the difficulties 
which must be encountered by a French officer 
who dares to get married, is ‘‘ sadly amusing :” - 

The officer makes a formal demand for permis- 
sion of his colonel, and adds the papers certifying 
the dot and moral standing of his future bride. 
These are the only documents necessary. The 
colonel sends the demand to the general com- 
manding the brigade or the department, who ad- 
dresses it to the general commanding the division, 
who, if the bride-elect does not live in his dis- 
trict, writes to his confrere of the division 
occupying the part of the country where she 
lives. Then the demand, instead of continuing 
to mount the hierarchy, redescends from the 
division-general to the brigadier, who writes to a 
commandant de place, who consults a commis- 
sioner of police and a mayor; then the mayor 
and commissioner reply to the commandant de 
place, who replies to the brigadier general, who 
replies to the general of the division, who sends 
the answer to his con/rere. 

The demand then goes to a marshal, and if he 
does not exact any further information, he pro- 
poses to the Minister of War to ratify the per- 
mission ; coming from the hands of the postman, 
the packet is unsealed by a clerk, who adds a 
stamp; a subordinate reads it, sends it to another 
clerk, who puts a number above the stamp, and 
records the number on another sheet of paper, 
with an analysis of the affair; this sheet is then 
signed by a chief and sub-chief, then goes to a 
director, who sends it to chef de bureau; he 
gives it to his deputy, then an orderly clerk rein- 
scribes the number of the packet, registers it, 
and sends it to another, who makes a report of 
the analysis. The three members of this last 
bureau then record the whole, the chief signs it, 
submits it to the director, who submits it to the 
minister, who accepts or refuses. In case of re- 
fusal, the packet is returned by the same admin- 
istrative circumlocutions; in case of approbation, 
a new circuit is yet to be made in the bureau of 
the chief, the deputy, &c. 

A regular house that Jack built. The most 
admirable feature of the arrangement is, that all 


affliction of pain and inability to move, yet with|this business is accomplished in two months. 


quiet and cheerful submission to her lot, enjoyed 
the company of her fricnds, and, by teaching a 
school of small children, did what she eould 
towards maintaining the household, until, in His 
own good time, ‘it pleased the Lord her God to 
bring to the sweet harbor of his everlasting rest, 
a long-tossed vessel upon the waves of many afilic- 
tions.”” I was lately told that one of her neigh- 


This array of difficulties gives an answer to the 
question why so many foreigners are either con- 
tinually scheming revolutions or desirous to emi- 
grate. ‘They are over-governed. The people of 
France, and still more those of Germany, are 
hampered and oppressed by countless petty regu- 
lations, many of them really good in themselves, 
but injurious in the aggregate. It is doubtless 


bors—who suffered from bodily disease, which|an excellent regulation that a French or German 
rendered her irritable and uncomfortable to her- officer shall be obliged to give security that he 


self and others—on hearing from the children of 
their teacher’s calm and sweet behavior, was so 
impressed with it, that it was the means of work- 
ing » marked change in her own conduct. Surely 
here the thoro blossomed and bore good fruit. 
Sometimes the thorn is a passionate temper; 
sometimes an irritable condition of the nerves, 
exceedingly trying to its .possessor, and often re- 
ceiving little sympathy from others while it 


ean support a wife, and perhaps it would be a 
good law in itself if every citizen were put under 
similar bonds. But the result of all this multi- 
plication of petty laws is that the people regard 
government as a power which has its hand every- 
where. Hence comes a feeling of oppression 
even among the most law-abiding men, and an 
incredible amount of “old fogyism’”’ among those 
who have attained or passed middle age. No ordi- 
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nary citizen feels that he can have such laws 
changed, for ‘‘government”’ attends to all that. 
He has no active part in forming the rules which 
regulate the commonwealth; he can only float 
like a cork on the stream, the course of which he 
is powerless to influence. Here in America the 
press and the ballot-box are ready instruments for 
every great reform, and every citizen who can 
write or vote may make himself felt. Few of us 
reflect why it is that we are really freer in 
America than men are io other countries; but 
those who can realize what a land must be where 
such regulations as imposed on French officers ex- 
tend into every walk of life can easily understand 
it.—Philadelphia Press. 


Selected. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE SHIELD. 


I.—SHADE IN LIGHT, 


Light! emblem of all good and joy! 
Shade! emblem of all ill! 
And yet in this strange mingled life 
We need the shadow still. 
A lamp with softly shaded light, 
To soothe and spare the tender sight, 
Will only throw 
A brighter glow 
Upon our books and work below. 


We could not bear unchanging day, 
However fair its light. 
Ere long the wearied eye would hail, 
As boon untold, the evening pale, 
The solace of the night. 
And who would prize our summer glow, 
If winter gloom they did not know? 
Or rightly praise 
The glad spring rays, 
Who never saw our rainy days? 


How grateful in Arabian plain 
Of white and sparkling sand, 
The shadow of a mighty rock 
Across the weary land. 
And where the tropic glories rise, 
Responsive to the fiery skies, 
We could not dare 
To meet the glare, 
Or blindness were our bitter share. 


Where is the soul, so meek and pure, 
Who through his earthly days 
Life’s fullest sunshine could endure, 
In clear and cloudless blaze? 
The sympathetic eye would dim, 
And others pine unmarked by him, 
Were no chill shade 
Around him laid, 
And light of joy could never fade. 


He, who the light-commanding word 
First spake and formed the eye, 
Knows what that wondrous eye can bear, 
And tempers with providing care, 
By cloud and light, all hurtful glare, 
By shadows ever nigh. 
So, in all wise and loving ways, 
He blends the darkenings of our days, 
To win our sight 
From scenes of night, 
To seek the True and Only Light. 


We need some shadow o’er our bliss, 
Lest we forget the Giver: 
So, often in our deepest joy, 
There comes a solemn quiver; 
We could not tell from whence it came, 
The subtle cause we cannot name ; 
Its twilight fall 
May well recall 
Calm thought of Him who gave us all, 


There are, who all undazzled tread 
Awhile the sunniest plain; 
But they have sought the blessed shade, 
By One great Rock of ages made, 
A sure, safe rest to gain. 
Unshaded light of earth soon blinds 
To light of heaven sincerest minds: 
Oh, envy not 
A cloudless lot! 
We-ask, indeed, we know not what. 


So is it here, so is it now! 

Not always will it be! ‘ 
There is a land that needs no shade, 
A morn will rise which cannot fade, 
And ‘we, like flame-robed angels made, 

That glory soon may see. 

No cloud upon its radiant joy, 

No shadow o’er its bright employ, 
No sleep, no night, 
But perfect sight, 

The Lord our Everlasting Light. 


Il.—LIGHT IN SHADE. 


“ There is no rose without a thorn!” 
Who has not found it true, 

And known that griefs of gladness born 
Our footsteps still pursue; 


That in the grandest harmony 
The strangest discords rise; 
The brightest bow we only see 

Upon the darkest skies? 


No thornless rose! So, more and more, 
Our pleasant hopes are laid, 

Where waves this sable legend o’er 
A still sepulchral shade. 


But Faith and Love, with angel-might, 
Break up Life’s dismal tomb, 
Transmuting into golden light 
The words of leaden gloom. 


Reversing all this funeral pall, 
White raiment they disclose, 

Their happy song floats full and long: 
“No thorn without a rose!” 


“No shadow, but its sister light 
Not far away must burn; 

No weary night, but morning bright 
Shall follow in its turn. 


“No chilly snow, but safe below 
A million buds are sleeping; 

No wintry days, but fair spring rays 
Are swiftly onward sweeping. 


“No burning glare of summer air, 
But fullest is the shade; 

And ruddy fruit bends every shoot, 
Because the blossoms fade. 


“ No note of sorrow, but shall melt 
In sweetest chord unguessed ; 

No labour, all too pressing felt, 
But ends in quiet rest. 


“No sigh, but from the harps above 
Soft echoing tones shall win ; 

No heart-wound, but the Lord of Love 
Shall pour His comfort in. 


“No withering hopes, while loving best 
Thy Father’s chosen way ; 

No anxious care, for He will bear 
Thy burdens every day. 


“Thy claim to rest on Jesus’ breast 
All weariness shall be; 

And pain thy portal to bis heart 
Of wondrous sympathy. 


“ No conflict, but the King’s own hand 
Shall end the glorious strife; 

No death, but leads thee to the land 
Of everlasting life.” 


Sweet seraph voices, Faith and Love! 
Sing on within our hearts 

This strain of music from above, 
Till we have learnt our parts: 


_ Until we see your alchemy 
On all that years disclose, 
And, taught by you, still find it true, 
“ No thorn without a rose.” 
—Sunday Magazine. 


Two Pictures of Death.—In a scantily furnish- 
ed chamber lies an aged Scotch minister with 
thin, gray hair, and wrinkled skin. But his brow 
is high and broad; his deep-set eyes are bright 
and piercing ; a smile plays round his lips; and 
though feeble and dying, he looks calm and happy. 
Let us speak to hith and say— 


“Do you think yourself dying, dear sir?” 

He fixes his eye calmly upon you, and slowly 
replies— : 

“ Really, friend, I care not whether I am o: 
not; for if I die, I shall be with God; if I live 
He will be with me.” ‘ 

Now let us step into yonder mansion. Enter 
ing a richly furnished chamber, we finda digni 
fied personage, enfolded in warm robes, and seatec 
in a large easy-chair. He, too, is feeble and 
dying; but the light in his eyes is unsteady, anc 
he looks like a man ill at ease with himself, Le 
us also ask him & question : 

“Mr. Gibbon, how does the world appear 
you now?” 

The eloquent historian of the Roman Empi 
—for he it is—closes his eyes a moment, the 
opens them again, and with a deep sigh replies— 

‘“‘ All things are fleeting. When I look back 
I see they have been fleeting; whem I look fo 
ward, all is dark and doubtful!” 


For “The Friend.” 
Concealment of Animals, | 

The following curious observations on the color 
ing of animals, are taken from an article in th 
Westminster Review as published in Littell’s 
Living Age. 

‘Concealment more or less complete, is usefu 
to many animals, and absolutely essential to some 
Those which have numerous enemies from which 
they cannot escape by rapidity of motion, fine 
safety in concealment. Those which prey upor 
others must also be so constituted as not to alarm 
them by their presence or approach or they would 
soon die of hunger. Now it is remarkable in hoy 
many cases nature gives this boon to the animal 
by coloring it with such tints as may best serv 
to enable it to escape from its enemies or to en 
trap its prey. Desert animals as a rule are dese 
colored. The lion is a typical example of this 
and must be almost invisible when crouched upo 
the sand, or among desert rocks and stones. An 
telopes are all more or less sandy-colored. Th 
camel is pre-eminently so. The Egyptian ca 
and the pampas cat are sandy or earth colored 
The Australian kangaroos are of the same tints 
and the original color of the wild horse is sup 
posed to have been a sandy or clay color. 

The desert birds are still more remarkably pro 
tected by their assimilative hues. The stone 
chats, the larks, the quails, the goat suckers ane 
the grouse, which abound in the North African 
and Asiatic deserts, are all tinted and mottled s 
as to resemble with wonderful accuracy the aver 
age color and aspect of the soil in the district the 
inhabit. H. Tristram in his account of the orni 
thology of North Africa, in the first vol. of th 
‘Ibis,’ says: ‘In the desert, where neither trees 
brushwood, nor even undulation of the surface) 
afford the slightest protection to its foes, a modifij 
cation of color which sball be assimilated to tha 
of the surrounding country, is absolutely nece 
sary. Hence, without exception, the upper pluy 
mage of every bird, whether lark, chat, sylvian, 0 
sand grouse, and also the fur of all the smalle 
mammals and the skin- of all the snakes ant 
lizards, is of one uniform isabella or sand color 
After the testimony of so able an observer, it 
unnecessary to adduce further examples of thi 
protective colors of desert animals. ‘- 

Almost equally striking are the cases of Aret 
animals possessing the white color that best e 
ceals them upon snow fields and icebergs. “ 
polar bear is the only bear that is white, and 1 
lives constantly among snow and ice. The Are 
fox, the ‘ermine, and the alpine hare, cha 
white in winter only, because in summer 


—= 


uld be more conspicuous than ‘a..y other color, 
1 therefore a danger rather than a protection ; 
t the American polar hare, inhabiting regions 
almost perpetual snow, is white all the year 
ind. Other animals inhabiting the same north- 
| regions do not, however, change color. The 
le is a good example, for throughout the 
erity of a Siberian winter it retains its rich 
wn fur. But its habits are such that it does 
need the protection of color, for it is said to 
able to subsist on fruits and berries in winter, 
| to be so active upon the trees as to catch small 
ds among the branches. So Also the wood- 
ick of Canada, has a dark-brown fur; but then 
lives in burrows, and frequents river banks, 
ching fish and small animals that live in or 
r the water. - 
Among birds, the ptarmigan is a fine example 
protective coloring. Its summer plumage so 
etly harmonizes with the lichen-covered stones 
ong which it delights to sit, that a person may 
Ik through a flock of them without seeing a 
gle bird ; while in winter its white plumage is 
almost equal protection. The snow-bunting, 
jer-falcon, and the snowy owl, are also white 
ored birds inhabiting the arctic regions, and 
re can be little doubt but that their coloring 
to some extent, a protection. 
Nocturnal animals supply us with equally good 
strations. Mice, rats, bats and moles possess 
least conspicuous of hues, and must be quite 
isible at times where any light color would be 
tantly seen. Owls and goat-suckers are of 
se dark mottled tints that will assimilate with 
k and lichen, and thus protect them during 
day, and at the same time be inconspicuous 
the dark. 
is only in the tropics, among forests which 
er lose their foliage, that we find whole groups 
dirds whose chief color is green. The parrots 
the most striking example, but we have also 
‘roup of green pigeons in the east; and the 
bets, leaf-thrushes, bee-eaters, white eyes, tura- 
, and several smaller groups, have so much 
en in their plumage as to tend greatly to con- 
1 them among the foliage. 
Che conformity of tint which has been so far 
wn to exist between animals and their kabita- 
a8, is of a somewhat general character; we 
1 now consider the cases of more special adapta- 
». If the lion is enabled by his sandy color, 
dily to conceal himself by simply crouching 
yo upon the desert, how, it may be asked, do 
elegant markings of the tiger, the jaguar, 
| the other large cats, agree with this theory? 
: reply that these are generally cases of more 
ess special adaptation. ‘The tiger is a jungle 
mal, and hides himself among tufts of grass 
of bamboos, and in these positions the vertical 
pes with which his body is adorned, must as- 
iilate with the vertical stems of the bamboo, 
to assist greatly in concealing him from bis 
iroaching prey. How remarkable it is, that, 
ides the lion and tiger, almost all the other 
te cats are arboreal in their habits, and almost 
jhave ocellated or spotted skins, which must 
sainly tend to conceal them with a back-ground 
foliage; while the one exception, the puma, 
an ashy brown uniform fur, and has the 
fit of clinging so closely to a limb of a tree, 
lle waiting for its prey to pass beneath, as to 
aardly distinguishable from the bark. 
among birds, the ptarmigan, already men- 
ed, must be considered a remarkable case of 
sial adaptation. Another is a South American 
s sucker, which rests in the bright sunshine, 
ittle bare rocky islets in the upper Rio Negro, 
its uousually light colors so closely resem- 


ble the rock and sand, that it can seareely be de- 
tected till trodden upon. 

‘The Duke of Argyle, in his “ Reign of Law,” 
has pointed out the admirable aduptation of the 
colors of the wood-cock to its protection. The 
various browns and yellows and pale ash color 
that occur in fallen leaves, are all reproduced in 
its plumage, so that when, according to its habits, 
it rests upon the ground under trees, it is almost 
impossible to detect it. In snipes, the colors are 
modified so as to be equally in harmony with the 
prevalent forms and colors of marshy vegetation. 

Reptiles offer us many similar examples. The 
most arboreal lizards, the iguanas, are as green as 
the leaves they feed upon, and the slender whip 
snakes are rendered almost invisible, as they glide 
among the foliage, by a similar coloring. How 
difficult it is, sometimes, to catch’ sight of the 
little green tree-frogs sitting on the leaves of a 
small plant, enclosed in a glass case in the Zoo- 
logical gardens! Yet how much better concealed 
must they be among the fresh green, damp foliage 
of a marshy forest! There is a North American 
frog found on lichen-covered rocks and walls, 
which is so colored, as exactly to resemble them, 
and so long as it remains quiet, would certainly 
escape detection. Some of the geckos which 
cling motionless on the trunks of trees in the 
tropics, are of such curiously marbled colors, 
as to match exactly with the bark they rest 
upon. 

In every part of the tropics there are tree- 
snakes, that twist among boughs and shrubs, or 
lie coiled on the dense masses of foliage. These 


are of many distinct groups, and comprise both} 


venomous and harmless genera; but almost all 
of them are of a beautiful green color, sometimes, 
more or less adorned with white or dusky bands 
and spots. There can be no doubt but this color 
is doubly useful to them, since it will tend to 
conceal them from their enemies, and will lead 
their prey to approach them unconscious of dan- 
ger. Dr. Gunther informs, that there is only 
ne genus of true arboreal snakes, (Dipsas) whose 
colors are rarely green, but are of various shades 
of black, brown, and olive, and these are al) noc- 
turnal reptiles, and there can be little doubt, con- 
ceal themselves during the day in holes, so that 
the green protective tint would be useless to them, 
and they accordingly retain the more usual rep- 
tilian hues. : 

Fishes present similar instances. Many flat 
fish, as, for example, the flounder and the skate, 
are exactly the color of the ground or sand on 
which they habitually rest. Among the marine 
flower gardens of an eastern coral reef, the fishes 
present every variety of gorgeous color, while the 
river fish even of the tropics rarely, if ever, have 
gay or conspicuous markings. ' 

It is, however, in the insect world that this 
principle of the adaptation of animals to their 
environment, is most fully and strikingly de- 
veloped. * * * It seems to be in proportion to 
their sluggish motions, or the absence of other 
means of defence, that insects possess the protec- 
tive coloring. In the tropics there are thousands 
of species of insects which rest during the day, 
clinging to the bark of dead or fallen trees; and 
the greater portion of these, are delicately mottled 
with gray and brown tints, which, though sym- 
metrically disposed and infinitely varied, yet blend 
so completely with the usual colors of the bark, 
that at two or three feet distance, they are quite 
undistinguishable. 

oe Pitinngentne 
_A constant habit of unprofitable amusement 
relaxes the tone of the mind, and renders it to- 
tally incapable of application, study or virtue. 
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From “The British Friend.” 
Address to the Little Flock, 

BELOVED FRIENDS,—As my wind seems much 
drawn out in especial remembrance of you all in 
your varied allotments and degrees of growth, I 
do not know that I can more suitably convey the 
salutation of love that arises in my heart towards 
you, and the fervent desires which spontaneously 
spring for your good, in the best sense of the 
word, than in a few lines addressed generally to 
all. 

As first one and then another rises up before 
my mind, J am struck with the great variety of 
character as contained in the little group we some- 
times venture to call “the little flock ;”’ and yet, 
varied as these may be, there is a point of union 
round which all may and do rally, and in which 
each recognizes in the other that same life which 
he or she severally seems inclined to think at 
times has so little place within themselves. 

If we reflect for one minute from whence this 
life has emanated, and by whom it has been be- 
gotten, we shall no longer be at a loss to account 
for that degree of interest and recognition which 
we mutually feel one towards another, and which 
is the beginning of that eternal fellowship and 
communion with God and one another which has 
already opened out to many of us a kind of joy 
to which we were strangers heretofore. We have 
discovered that, altogether distinct from our na- 
tural life, there exists in some measure another 
constitution within us, which has its likes and dis- 
likes, its aims and purposes, its own distinct 
attractions and enjoyments, and, may I not add, 
its own aspirations-and prayers. You have fre- 
quently heard with the ear and read that passage 
of the apostle James, ‘“‘ Of his own will has he 
begotten us with the word of truth, that we should 
be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures.’”” What! 


if I tell you that without doubt this life has found | 


a commencement with and in you. Yes, he who 
willeth not the death of a sinner, but rather that 
he should turn and live, has begun to manifest 
his own life in you, that in him you might have 
eternal life. Do you believe this? Some of you 
do, I know; and there are others who scarcely 
dare to think it, and yet, on the other hand, dare 
not deny it. O! you need not fear that you dis- 
honor God by any such appropriation of that 
which he delights to bestow, and if he would up- 
braid any, it might be justly on-this score, that 
we are so slow to believe it. But what immense 
and important consequences flow from our con- 
senting, in any degree, to this truth! God is 
then our Father! He, from whom we believed 
ourselves broken off through our sins and ini- 
quities, and more especially by that root of sin 
which dwells within us, has breathed also upon 
us, and imparted some portion of his own eternal 
life to awake within us new emotions, and to re- 
constitute us with new senses, whereby we may 
eventually more correspondently live to his praise 
and glory, and cooperate with him in his still 
future and hidden works of wonders than we can 
possibly do in this present tabernacle of flesh and 
blood, with all its emotions, desires, and impulses; 
and this life is begotten in us whilst we are yet 
encompassed with that body of sin and death 
which is emphatically our inheritance from Adam. 
Does not this in its very nature account at once 
for that strange conflict which has seemed to sur- 
prise you with its frequent recurrence, as it has 
overtaken you from time to time when you were 
least expecting it?—that warfare-wherein the 
flesh has Justed against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh? O, be thankful that he, who 
pities our otherwise lost condition, has begun to 
manifest what his true controversy is against, and 
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that that warfare has commenced which must 
result in the victory of the greater over the less, 
as we resign ourselves to him who fights for us. 
Then is it true that he who is holy has imparted 
some portion of his own holiness to us, by which we 
come to seé and to feel that which is unholy? it 
is indeed true ; inasmuch as it is only light which 
can manifest darkness, so it is only by an actual 
communication of some degree of the holy nature 
of God that we can rightly discern between that 
which pleases him and that which is opposed to 
him. 

O, the mercy then of those conflicts which do 
sometimes stagger us. Remember those words of 
our Lord, “Think ye that I have come to give 
peace on earth? I tell you nay, but rather divi- 
sion ;”’ behold then, in the warfare we sometimes 
feel so hard.and sharp within us, the very object of 
our Lord’s coming into the world, for that is mani- 
festing itself within you which will cause the divi- 
sion between that which serves God, and that which 
serves him not; and as we adhere to the one and 
deny the other, we shall come to be separate in 
spirit from those who are still strangers to its 
powerful pleadings, because they w7// not to be dis- 
turbed in their present course of life. Here then 
lies the root of those new instincts which almost 
unconsciously you find springing up in your being. 
Now let us no longer doubt that we have begun 
to be the children of God, but let us, with child. 
like confidence and simplicity, look up henceforth 
to God as owr Father, from whom has flowed that 
commencement of this new life, by which these 
new sensations are begotten within us to which at 
one time we were strangers. 

If we can believingly receive this, how great 
ought our joy to be in believing it; and how vast 
the range of thought which it introduces to us 
as we gaze into the yet distant future ;—that this 
is only the commencement of that life which will 
result in our becoming ‘a kind of first-fruits of 
God’s creatures.” We are landed at once on the 
confines of those things which have not entered 
into the heart of man of himself to conceive,— 
and only the confines; we catch, as it were, a dis- 
tant glimpse of what we may attain to; but, in 
the course of God’s spiritual providence, it is 
wisely ordained that we can only grow thereunto. 
And shall we deem that needful time long which 
so yreat a result demands? shall we grudge de- 
voting, if it need be, a whole lifetime to the ac- 
quisition of so priceless an inheritance? Let us 
look for one moment at the price which has been 
paid for so rich a blessing—that God should in 
Christ come to seek the lost sheep of this his 
heritage! that he should deem it necessary for this 
purpose that his well-beloved Son should so as- 
sume our nature and condition, as, laying aside 
his glory, he should enter into every stage and 
degree of our being from the babe upwards ; that 
no less a time than we count a generation should 
be so occupied, wherein he took again that glory 
of which he had divested himself, and as he re- 
took it, that he should assimilate our nature and 
constitution in eternal harmony with and to itself! 
That he should not only endure all the hardships 
to which we are heirs, but that on him should be 
laid, in a sense that we can never fully compre- 
hend, the ‘ iniquities of us all;’’—that he should 
die and pass into the unseen world, which was 
before shrouded in impenetrable gloom and dark- 
ness; and that he should return from thence 
leading captivity captive, ascend up into heaven, 
now to appear in the presence of God for us; 
shall we, I say, not count it all joy that we are 
permitted to partake, in any degree, of these suf- 
ferings and glories of our Lord, whilst we are so 
circumstanced in our position of transition from 


that bondage of corruption out of which the Lord |our flesh. He is himself the way. Let us b 
has virtually redeemed us? and shall we not en-/fast the confession of this faith without waveril 


deavor by these considerations to run with patience 
the race thatis set before us, at all times looking 
unto Jesus as the leader and perfecter of the 
faith, through whom alone we also can become 
conquerors? 

And now, let us read together the third chap- 
ter of the first epistle of John; and let us take 
in those blessed truths, and rejoice in the length 
and the breadth, the height and the depth, of 
them ; let us believe that now we are the children 
of God, though it does not yet appear what we 
shall be; yet if we are the children of God, we 
must grow up into the likeness and lost image of 
God, and when he who is the first-fruits from the 
dead shall appear, we also shall appear with him 
in glory, for wé shall be “ike him, and see him as 
he is. Yes, he is; and he is what he is for our 
sakes, and in him we are already, in one sense, 
that which we shall be; and shall not every one 
who has this hope purify himself as he is pure? 
An unbelieving heart thinks at once this is im- 
possible, a low profession of christianity may also 
pronounce it impracticable ; let us rather believe in 
God, and believing in God believe also in Christ, 
who hath made that possible which before was 
not in the power of man to attain to. But let us 
remember that it is only possible IN HIM; of HIS 
fulness we must each one receive, even grace for 
grace; but having this, we may without doubt 
believe that it is competent to leaven the whole 
lump into its own blessed nature and life. It is 
only thus that the tree can be made good, and 
that we as creatures can be brought to yield god- 
like fruit, and it is just this that our God and 
Father desires, and what he will accomplish in 
those who limit him not with the doctrines and 
traditions of men. 

Then shall we know what it is to be a kind of 
first-fruits of his creatures. Then shall we know 
what those words mean in the same chapter, “He 
that is born of God doth not de sin ;* for his seed 
remaineth in him, and he cannot sin (in this 
sense), because he is born of God.” Oh! when 
we thus come to this end of our calling, and thus 
lay hold of life eternal, how shall we rejoice in 
the verification of those words contained iu Rev. i. 
5, 6, “Unto him that loved us, and has washed 
us from our sins in his own blood,’ and chapter 
xxi., 3, 4, “Behold the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and he will dwell with them, and they 
shall be his people, and God himself shall be 
with them, and be their God; and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor cry- 
ing, neither shall there be any more pain; for the 
former things are passed away.” 

And now having thus glanced at this blessed 
ultimatum, which, when attained, will prove but 
the commencement of a still higher calling, let 
me assure you that it is not beyond the powers of 
your individual attainment through that divine 
grace of which you have received a measure. 
Your dear Lord has opened up the way. He has 
consecrated it through the veil which aforetime 
effectually forbade our entrance into the holy o 
holies, and it was for this very reason he assumed 


* The meaning intended to be conveyed by these 
words in the Greek is lost by the use of our word “ com- 
mit.” The literal rendering is, “ Whosoever is born of 
God doth not do sin,” that is in. the sense of determi- 
nately sinning; it is neither true, nor consistent with 
the teaching of the previous chapter, to say that no one 
who is born of God ever commits sin in the sense that 
we attach to the word commit, viz. of inadvertent com- 
mission, but it certainly is true that every one who is 
born of God does not intentionally sin, else they would 


soon prove that the seed of God did not abide in them. | ounces. 


and he will be found faithful who has -promis 
He who is thus our forerunner knows all y 
circumstances, trials, temptations, and difficult 
for he has felt the same. ‘Trust in him, and 
will lead you also victoriously through all 
struggles. Seek to realize more and more 
blessed presence though he is nevertheless alw 
nigh at hand. In the stillness of retirement 
may sometimes be made more manifest to ; 
than at other times, but on his part he is aly 
the same. Should you stumble like Peter, y 
was one of exactly the same passions as ourselt 
your Lord is still near to give that look whi 
while it convicts, pardons. Oh be not faithls 
but believing, and in due time you shall reay 
you faint not. Hold fast, therefore, the beginn 
of your confidence, for it has great recompense 
reward. You have been shown, as in a mim 
somewhat of that which is in store for you, 4 
for which you must. patiently wait. Cast 
away therefore this beginning of your confiden| 
No, not under any circumstances, for he who 
first called you is faithful. He cannot deny h 
self. Why did God confirm -his promise 
Abraham by an oath, by two immutable thi: 
in which it was impossible for him to lie? 

for Abraham’s sake alone, but that he might sk 
more abundantly unto the heirs of that pro 
the immutability of his counsel. Then he 
rest—Jesus has manifested and declared this e 
nal purpose in those beautiful words—“ Fear n 
little flock, it 7s your Father’s good pleasure 
give you the kingdom,” and to this end he 1 
down his life for you, and he took it up ag 
for you. No man can alter or disannul this w 
Here, I say, I rest, and whilst I am conscious 
the least spark of that life which is from @ 
and which looks up to God, here will I rest, as 
the bosom of our Saviour. But now I must 
you farewell. I am finishing this in the y 
that has opened out upon us. I wish you 
peace in believing; I might say my pervad 
desire is that you might know that you have et 
nal life; that God has given it to you, and 

life is in his Son. And may the God of all gra 
who has called us unto his eternal glory by Chi 
Jesus, after that you have suffered awhile, mé 
you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you. 
him be the glory and dominion forever and e} 
Amen. : 


A Hint on Housekeeping —Mortifying as 4 
thought may be to human nature, there is_ 
doubt that even the gift of good manners is { 
of the articles which have a pecuniary value; a 
that, in every rank of life. é 


The want of a kn¢ 
ledge of manuers and of the manners-market 
often glarivgly betrayed in the difficulty of : 
taining and keeping good hired help, especial 
for family service. Let christian professors 

are much troubled on this score, renew their effé 
at maintaining christian freedom and condes@ 
sion at the family fireside, as a sure means 
quickening their social sensibilities, and a né 
sary preparation for constant usefulness. 1] 
church and State truly begin, and must be b 
known, in the family. Pp 


SS ee 


A mass of lead weighing 1000 Ib. at the 
of the sea loses two pounds of its weight on™ 
ing elevated four miles above the surface ; 
earried to the surface of the moon, and 
removed 240,000 miles from the earth, the 
traction of the latter for it would not exceed 
im 


men} 
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For “ The Friend.” 

‘here is so much wickedness and cruelty going 
in the world, that we are ofttimes ready to be- 
e there has no progress been made in the right 
, or that the former days were better than 
. But that is an error, tending to weaken 
discourage. It may therefore be worth while 
give the following extract a place in the 
mns of ‘‘The Friend,” as one means of com- 
son between by-gone ages and the present 
, illustrating the improvement made by the 
ad of.the benign principles of christianity, 
| in governments and people. , 


NUREMBURG CASTLE. 


[. Coffin writes to the Boston Journal, giving 
following account of its dungeons, instruments 
rture, &c., &e. : 

ome with me to this old town, enter some of 
e edifices, and look upon the administration 
zovernment as it was in the sixteenth and 
nteenth centuries. We enter one of the towers 
the castle, and find ourselves in a museum, 
re are preserved the books and records giving 
history of thg past; and not only books, but 
lements and instruments which show more 
rly than written words the administration of 
e days with which the government of the 
ted States is now compared. Here is a post 
feet high in the centre of the room, with two 
ous fixtures on the top, having some resem- 
ce to gun-locks. 

That is this? The girl who acts as our usher 
2s the hammers, which come up with a click. 
touches a spring and they go with a snap 
startles you—forced down by strong springs 
| a whack that would have smashed your 
ers to a jelly had they been under the ham- 
, This is a finger crusher, a delicate little in- 
ment used to extort confessions from reluctant 
esses or suspected criminals. Here are brace- 
for the wrists, not of gold or silver, but of 
, and the parts which touch the wrists are set 
1 needles. Put them on your arms and turn 


longer be a pear, but.a full-blown lily, an iron lily, 
unfolding its leaves so suddenly and violently that 
your jaws are forced open till the joints crack in 
the sockets, while the delicate petals become 
pincers, which grasp your tongue.. No outery 
now. No utterance of words. No screaming to 
raise the neighborhood. Moans and sighs only 
from the sufferer. One twitch of the string and 
the tongue is torn out by the roots. 

We must leave this museum without mention- 
ing the hundreds of curiosities. We go into the 
courtyard, stopping a.moment to pluck a leaf from 
a lime tree which was in full vigor seven hundred 
and nine years ago, and then we enter another 
door, descend a longer flight of steps, to dark, 
dismal dungeons, where no light ever falls except 
through narrow, iron-grated windows. Here are 
ladders with windlasses and pulleys, on which 
victims were stretched till bones snapped, till 
joints leaped from their sockets, and cords and 
tendons were torn asunder. Here are racks and 
wheels, pillories and stocks, whips and manacles. 
This was the place of torture. We leave these 
and creep through a-narrow passage, through 
doorway after doorway, and reach at last, far under 
ground, far beneath all sight or sound of the world, 
a darker dungeon. This is the room of the ‘Iron 
Maiden.” 

Here is a statue or image—a maiden with a 
hood upon her head, an iron ruffle around the 
neck, and enveloped in an iron cloak. Suddenly 
the folds of the cloak are thrown apart, and by 
the dim light of the candle, you see that the 
lining of the garment is set with sharp spikes. 
take one step forward and the folds inclose you. 
Iron spikes pierce your body, and into your eye- 
balls, clear through to the vertebra, they pene- 
trate. Not a quick embrace, but slowly you are 
enfolded, one turn of the screw, just enough to 
penetrate the flesh, just enough to touch the apple 
of the quivering eye; then, after an age of an- 
guish, another turn, and a hundred spikes reach 
a little nearer to the nerves; and then as heat, 
thirst, and fever rack the body, another gentle 


rew and they close upon the flesh, the needles|turn and another age of torture, and then one 
cing through cords, tendons, flesh, and bones. |more advance of the spikes toward the vitals till 
; one degree more excruciating than crushing|death comes on, and the maiden unfolding her 


fingers. 
lere is a head-dress—a crown which has been 
a by wany men and women. It has sharp 
ves, Which cut through the scalp to the skull. 
e are chains and weights, locks and keys, 
leuffs, and clasps for the ankles, stocks for 
feet, weights to hold your feet to the floor, 
pulleys to draw your head at the same time 
ie ceiling. Here is a bench of solid oak, with 
rrugated surface, upon which many men have 
i laid, held down by cords to undergo the 
ading process, and that rolling-pin, knotty and 
bby, also of oak, which lies upon the table, 
been rolled backward and forward over the 
ed forms of men and-women, kneading live 
a to bloody dough. Time and space would 
me were I to énumerate all the instruments 
jorture here, or to set forth their uses. We 
only look at the cradle, the bottom and sides 
kly set with pins, in which many victims have 
a rocked to death. Think of lying on a bed 
paken pins, rolling to the right, to the left— 
ays against pins—till the-flesh becomes livid 
7. Here is a string of oaken beads, each bead 
een sided, about as large as hickory nuts. This 
for sawing off legs and arms. 
[ere is an instrument shaped like a pear. It 
ron, but to all appearance a harmless thing. 
just take it for a moment in your mouth, 
let me give a gentle pall at 
ved to the stem of the pear, 


arms, drops her victim through a trap door, down, 
down, down into unknown depths! We dropa 
pebble and hear the faint splash of waters far be- 
neath, 

Here isa skull. Anatomists say it is the skull 
of a female. You may put your fingers into the 
holes where the spikes which entered the eyes 
came through! No name on record. God only 
has the book of remembrance. 

We think of this dungeon as connected with the 
barbarism of the middle ages; but we are not far 
removed from those days of rigorous adwinistra- 
tion of law. ‘Till Napoleon with his legions of 
France came across the Rhine, overthrowing all 
obstacles, this iron maiden held out ber arms to 
receive offenders agaiust the law. On the ap- 
proach of the Federal army in 1803, the Virgin, 
as it is called, with other instruments of torture, 


were thrown into a cart, and despatched in haste 
out of the town, but fell into the hands of the 
victorious army. Not till then did the world know 
what sort of punishments were meted out to of- 
fenders of the law. 

We are to remember that Nuremburg was a 
free city. About thirty patrician families for a 


long time monopolized authority, and chose a 
Council of State consisting of eight persons, who 
formed the Executive. This Executive was an 
irresponsible body. The world knew nothing of 


the string at-|their secret administration of affairs. Men disap- 
and it will no|peared, and no one knew what became of them. 


Another Virgin exists in Austria, at Neustadt. 
There are other horrors, enough to curdle the 
blood, not of the Roman Inquisition, but of Ger- 
man governments. The heart almost~ ceases its 
beating when you look upon their devilish inyen- 
tions, and think, that though 1867 years have 
rolled away since Christ came to redeem the 
world, yet ‘we are only half a century rémoved 
from these horrors. 


Fruit Flavoured at Will.— A gardener of 
Gand has, after many trials, succeeded in giving 
any kind of fruit the flavour he pleases while it 
is still on the tree. Let us take an apple, for in- 
stance: He pricks it rather deeply in four or five 
places with a large needle, and then lets it dip for 
a while in a bowl containing a liquid possessing 
the flavour he wishes to communicate. After a 
few seconds this liquid will have penetrated into 
the pulp; and this operation being repeated two 
or three times, at intervals of eight or ten days, 
the apple is left to ripen on the tree, and will 
subsequently be found to have acquired the taste 
either of strawberry, raspberry, cloves, &ec., ac- 
cording to the liquid employed.— Galignani. 
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EIGHTH MONTH 10, 1867. - 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—Tie visit of the Sultan of Turkey to Vienna 
terminated on the 2dinst. He left on that day for Con- 
stantinople, going by way of Pesth. Accounts have 
been received of a terrible explosion which occurrg{ in 
one of the large mines owned by the Rothschilds ia 
Moravia. The mine was full of workmen at the time of 
the disaster, and more than a hundred miners are re- 
ported to have been killed or injured. 

Ata recent election for members of the Hungarian 
Diet, Louis Kossuth was chosen to represent the cily of 
Wartzen without a dissenting vote. 

A trial of mowing and reaping machines took place 
‘on the 30th ult., on the Imperial farm at Vincennes, near 
Paris. It was found that the American inventions ex~ 
celled all others. The highest prize was awarded to 
McCormick, for his reaper and mower. The French 
emperor expected to visit the Emperor of Austria about 
the 10th of this month. The crops in some parts of 
France have been injured by the dry weather. . 

In the House of Lords the Reform bill has been 
amended by adding £5 to the annual amount of the 
parishes, upon which the copyhold and lodger franchises 
are respectively bused. By these amendments the basis 
of the copybold franchise is increased from £5 to £10 
per annam, and that of the lodger franchise from £10 to 
£15 per annum. The leaders of the reform movement 
have made arrangements for another meeting of the sup- 
porters of reform in Hyde Park, for the purpose of pro- 
testing against any cutting down of the franchise ex- 
tended by the Reform bill, as it passed the House of 
Commons. A very large meeting is anticipated. The 
apprebension of war between Prussia and France is said 
to be subsiding in England. The bullion in the Bank 
of England increased £995,000 during the week ending 
on the lst inst. A Dublin dispatch says, the reports of 
distress from famine in the counties of Mayo and Cunne- 
mara, have been much exaggerated. 

Altona, the largest city in Holstein, has joined the 
new Zollverein, The Prussian government is preparing, 
and will shortly send to Copenhagen, a reply to the 
Danish Cabinet requesting information as to the guaran- 
tees required by Prussia for the protection of the Ger- 
mans in North Schleswig. 

The King of Prussia has formally assumed the duties 
of sovereign of the North German States. Count Bis- 
marck’s official organ strongly urges the great Powers 
of Europe to interfere in the Cretan question. 

A British Honduras correspondent says that another 
steamer had arrived from the United States with a large 
number of emigrants. As an inducement to settle in 
the country, the Legislature exempts all emigrants from 
duties and taxes for three years after arriving, and ad-" 
mits their stock, implements, furniture and provisions 
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free, and gives land and money to each able-bodied 
settler. 

President Juarez has republished the order relating to 
the confiscation of church property in Mexico, and it is 
to be rigidly enforced. He has also issued a decree di- 
recting the manner in which payments shall be made 
for property already sold, or yet to be disposed of. 
Forty per cent. is to be paid in gold,-within eight days 
after adjudication, and the remainder may be paid in 
bonds of the republic. 

Central America is quiet. 
by several earthquakes. 

The sugar farms in Liberia are steadily increasing. 
On the St. Paul’s river there are a hundred, where ten 
years ago, two or three only were cultivated. 

The Chilians are excited over reports that the Spanish 
fleet will again visit the Pacific coast shortly, and the 
declaration of the Ministry that the government will 
merely act on the defensive, creates great dissatisfaction. 
Lima was excited by the same report, and the govern- 
ment is preparing new batteries at Callao. 

The Greek government has announced its determina- 
tion of declaring war against Turkey should the hostili- 
ties against the Christians in the Island of Candia not 
be ended by the close of the present month. Prepara- 
tions are being made for such a contingency, and orders 
have been issued calling out the entire reserves of the 
kingdom. 

The Atlantic cable of 1866, was broken suddenly on 
the 20th ult., about fifty-five miles from Heart’s Content. 
It is believed that it can be repaired. The other cable 
is still in good working order. 

The Empress Eugenie has made a private visit to 
Queen Victoria. 

Accounts of the Russian grain crops are favorable, 
and indicate a very heavy yield. There will be a large 
surplus for exportation. The Russian loan meets with 
little fayor in the London market, no bids having yet 
been made for it. 

The reform meeting in London on the 5th, proved a 
failure, the attendance being small and but little interest 
manifested. Consols, 944. U.S. 5-20’s 724. Middling 
uplands cotion, 10}d.; Orleans, 103d. Breadstuffs un- 
changed. The weather was favorable for the growing 
crops in England. 

Mexican advices via Havana, say the Presidential 
election was progressing peaceably. The Mexicans re- 
fuse to give up the body of Maximilian. 

Unirep Staras.—The United States district attorneys 
and marshals have received instructions from the Attor- 
ney General’s office to observe with vigilance all per- 
sons who may be suspecied of unlawfully combining for 


Salvador has been visited 


expeditions into the territory of any foreign nations, and | 


to interpose the authority of the United States whenever 
there is probable cause for believing that any person 
bas violated the neutrality laws. 

The Internal Revenue receipts for the Seventh month 
amounted to $24,784,756. 

The Pacific Railroad.—On the 23d ult. the road was 
in operation for traffic to Julesburg,-377 miles from 
Omaha, The track was laid 410 miles, and the grading 
completed 450 miles, 

The South.—Throckmorton, Governor of Texas, has 
been removed by General Sheridan, on the ground that 
he was an impediment to the reconstruction of that 
State under the law, and E. M. Pease. has been appoint- 
ed in his place. General Sheridan has also issued an 
order removing the Board of Aldermen and Assistant 
Aldermen of New Orleans, for the disordered condition 
to which they have reduced the city credit, and the 
efforts which they have made to impede the Reconstruc- 
tion acts. New boards were appointed, including several 
colored citizens. ~ 

It is anticipated that the rice crop of Louisiana will 
this year reach thirteen or fourteen million pounds, 
which is more than double what it was before the re- 
bellion. 

John Hunter, a colored man, has received the appoint- 

_mént of postmaster at St. Ms arks: Fla., in pursuance of 
the request of all the principal citizens. 

The cost of supporting the army in the southern 
States during the present year is estimated by the Trea- 
sury Department at $35,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

Registration in South Carolina is to be commenced at 
once. 

The Bureau agent for Robertson county, Texas, re- 
ports during the last three months, that thirty bodies of 
murdered freedmen have been seen floating down the 
Brazos river. Within nine consecutive days this month, 
eight freedmen have been murdered in that one county. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 380. The mean 
temperature of the Seventh month, according to the 
record kept at the Penna, Hospital, was 76.48 deg. The 
highest during the month 92.50 deg., and the lowest 62 
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deg. The mean temperature of the Seventh mouth 1866, 
was 80.33 deg.; and the average of the mean tempera- 
ture of the Seventh month for the past 78 years, is stated 
to have been 75.67 deg. The highest mean during that 
entire period (1793, 1838) was 81 deg., and the lowest, 
in 1816, was 68 deg. Theamount of rain for the month 
was 2.38 inches, and for the first six months of the year 
30.20 inches, which is an unusual quantity. 

The Treasury.—The available funds in the United 
States Treasury, on the 3d instant, were $102,905,174 
in gold, and $61,526,676 in currency. 

Miscellaneous.—The Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany has just completed grading twenty-five miles east 
of the summit mountains. The summit tunnel will be 
finished in about two months. 

During the week ending on the 3d inst., there were 
109 deaths in Memphis, Tennessee, including 40 from 
cholera, . 

The cholera has broken out among the United States 
troops at Forts Laraed and Dodge, on the Arkansas 
river. It prevails also at Fort Gibson, Fort Harker and 
other points in the far west. Galveston, Texas, is suf- 
fering from a visitation of yellow fever. 

An accurate sanitary survey of New York, made under 
the direction of a body selected for the purpose, found 
15,511 tenement houses, none of which contained less 
than three families. There were also 643 inhabited 
shanties, and 710 other tenements of a poor class, not 
having three families each. The population of these 
buildings was 501,224, of which number 15,224 persons 
lived under ground. 

The taxable property of Illinois as per assessment re- 
turns of 1866, is $441,000,000. 

Tennessee and Kentucky. ” Blections were recently held 
in these States. In the first named the colored men 
were allowed to vote, and a portion of the rebel popula- 
tion was disfranchised. The Republican nominees were 
mostly elected by large majorities. In Kentucky the 


‘Democratic majority is estimated at 45,000 to 60,000. 


That party, it is believed, has seven-eighths of the 
Legislature. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 5th inst. Mew York.— Ameriean gold 140}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 110}; ditto, 5-20, new, 1083; ditto. 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1024. Superfine State flour, $6.50 a 
$7.40. Shipping Ohio, $8.65 a $10. Baltimore flour, 
fair to ita $1l a $12; finer brands, $12.50 a $15. 
White California wheat, $2. 65 a $2.75; red and amber, 
$2.22 a $2.35. Ohio "and State oats, 92 a 93 cts. 
Western mixed corn, $1.03 a $1.07. Middling uplands 
cotton, 284 a 29 cts. Cuba sugar, 10} a 124, Phila- 
delphia.—Superfine flour, $7.75 a $8.25; extra, $8.50 

a $11; family and fancy brands, $12.50 a $15. 50. New 
ae wheat, $2.20 a $2.35. New rye, $1.40.a $1.45; old, 
$1.50 a $1. 55. Yellow corn, $1.18; mixed western, 
$1.12 a $1.13. Old oats, 90 a 93 cts.; new, 78 a 80 cts. 
The sales of beef cattle reached 1726 head, at 17 a 17} 
cts. per 1b. for choice, 153 a 16% cts. for prime, and 13 
a 15 cts. forcommon. Sheep sold at 5 a 6} cts. per lb. 
gross. Hogs, $10 a $10.50 per 100 lbs. net. Cincinnati. 
—Red wheat, $1.95 a $2; white, $2.20 a $2.25. No.1 
corn, 78 cts. New oats, 45 cts. St. Louis.—Spring 
wheat, $1.40; fall, $1.70 a $2, the latter for! choice. 
Yellow corn, 95 cts.; mixed common, 80 cts. Chicago. 
—No. 1 spring wheat, $2.10 a $2.15; No. 2 $1.82a 
$1.80. Corn, 86a 93 cts. Oats, 60 cts. Rye, 93 a 98 
cts. Baltimore.—Red wheat, $2.38 a $2.62. White 
corn, $1.18; yellow, $1.13 a $1.14. New oats, 75 a 80 
cts. Milwaukie—Wheat scarce, new Wo. 2, $2.95 a 
$2.98. No, 3, $2.74. Oats, 64 cts. Corn, 95 cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Visitinge»Committee. meet at the School on 
Seventh-day ale Roon, the 17th inst.; attend the meet- 
ings om First-day, and visit the Schools on Second and 
Third-days. Samvuet Morris, 

Highth mo. 7th, 1867. Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on 
Seventh-day, the 17th inst., to meet the trains that 
leave Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.50 Pp. m. 


: WANTED, 

By a young Friend, a situation as Teacher or assistant 
in a Preparative Meeting School, or in a Family School 
—the former preferred. Apply at Friends’ Book Store, 
304 Arch street. 


WANTED. ' 


A female teacher for a Friend’s family near Philadel- 
phia. One qualified to teach the English branches, also 
Latin and drawing. Address ‘“ H.” Box 1416 Phila- 
delphia P. O. 


“A. Knowles, Io., A. A. Knowles, Mich., and David Pec 


RECEIPTS. : 


Received from T. E. Lee, Pa., $2, vol. al, and for 
Lee and J. Lee, $2 each, vol. 41; from B. Stratton, 
$2, to No. 42, vol. 38, and for L. Boulton and B. Har 
son, $4 each, vols. 39 and 40, M. Cadwalader, $4, ve 
40 and 41, Armella Garretson, $2, vol. 40, and T. 
French, $6, vols, 39, 40, and 41; ‘from A. Moore, P 
$4, vols. 40 and 41; from A. Cowgill, Agt., Io., for A 
Oliphant, $4, vols. 40 and 41, and for J. Heacock, 
to No. 27, vol. 41; from H. Knowles, Agt:, N.Y, fon 


ham, Dan’l Peckham, and D, Naramore, N. Y., $2 es 
vol. 41 ; from W. P. Townsend, Pa., $2, vol. 41, and 
J. W. Townsend, $2, vol. 41, and for I, Kirk, $1.67, 
No. 52, vol. 41; ’from EB. Hollingsworth, Agt., O., for 
Dewees, Aaron P. Dewees, W. Masters, D. Masters, 
Milhouse, J. R. Kite, and J. Penrose, $2 each, vol. 
from A, Woolman, O., $2, vol. 41, and for Martha H 
lingsworth, $4, vols. 40 and 41; from I. Heacock, 
per J. Carter, $2.15, to No. 52, vol. 41; from R 
Foster, R. I., $2, vol. ‘40. 


WANTED. 


A woman teacher for the Preparative Meeting Sche 
at Germantown. Application may be made to Char 
Jones, or J. E. Rhoads, Germantown, Philadelphia. — 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 

NBAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY -THIRD Wy D, PHILADELPH 
Physician and Superintendent, --JOsHuA H.Worruin 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of ‘Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Coartes Exzis, Cle 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phi 
delphia, or to any other Member ofthe Board. 


i 


Digp on the 26th of Sixth month, 1867, at the 
dence of her mother, Columbiana county, Ohio, Race 
Haut, daughter of the late Nathan P. and Merab He 
in the 28th year of her age. It may be truly said 
this dear young Friend, that having been early | 
into the footsteps of the flock of Christ’s companio 
she evinced by her daily walk through life, her subj¢ 
tion to His cross, proving his yoke to be easy and | 
burden light. Throughout a protracted illness she 
perienced seasons of poverty and desertion. She sr 
that on one occasion when left alone, darkness and ¢ 
may seemed to surround her, when suddenly the ro 
appeared lighted up with more than usual brightne 
and peace and serenity again overspread her mind. 
another occasion a like feeling of stripping was sudde) 
succeeded by a change in the dispensation, and a pes 
ful cheerfulness was the almost constant covering of 
mind, a sprightliness that disease could not repre 
On the morning of her decease she said to those abe 
ber, “ Unless I can feel stronger soon, my time in t 
world is near a close;” and encouraged them to g 
her up cheerfully, and prepare to meet her in a bet 
world, expressing a desire to go where there is no m 
sickness. 
, on the 23d of Sixth month last, at her resider, 
near Salem, Obio, Evizasera Barser, wife of San 
Barber, and daughter of Joseph and Martha Hall, in 
25th year of her age, a member of New Garden Mont 
and Particular Meeting. She had for some time Y 
vious to her illness, seemed much impressed with 
uncertainty of life, and after she was taken ill manife 
almost from the first, an earnest concern to experié 
a state of preparation for a kingdom of rest and pea 
Although thus thoughtful concerning ber latter end, 
seemed much tried with poverty of soul for several da 
at one time saying, she had sought much the Belove 
souls; that she had felt more necessity of late, w 
meeting, of endeavoring to have her mind cent 
where it should be, but found it difficult; expl : 
regret that she had allowed the cares of this life te 
cupy so much of her time. We believe our Hea 
Father was pleased, in His own good time, to favor] 
with the inshinings of the light of his Holy countena 
granting her the spirit of earnest supplication, at 
abling her to resign her will to His. At one time 
her end seemed near, she expressed that she fel It v 
comfortable and resigned, and ready to go. Hersu 
ings were great most of the time till her close, yet 
with much patience, and we believe the comfe 
peaceful state of her mind continued to the la 
leaving to her surviving friends a hope, gs 
mercy she is gathered to rest. 

, at Saxapahan, Allamance Co., N. C., 01 
day of Sixth month, Joun NerEms aged 91 


months and 3 days. > a 
~~" WILLIAM H. PILE, a. BS; 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


